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The purpose of this paper is the presentation of a 
proposal for a year-round operation and an annual assignment systen 
(YRO/AAS) to the administrative officers of the College of DuPage, 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois. The proposal is coaprised of four chapters. The 
first chapter deals with the significance of the study in teras of 
the College of DuPage 's administration phasing oat four-quarter 
contracts and deaoralizing the faculty in the process. It then 
attenpts to show how an all-college annual assignaent would give the 
institution a year-round operation. It defines its teras through a 
literature search, and looks at other schools that are attenpting a 
year-round operation, chapter 2 investigates the administrative 
science theory for a rationale and philosophy for a year-round 
operation or an annual assignaent system. It looks at aanageaent 
theory in the hope of bettering the morale and work cliaate of the 
institution. Chapter 3 provides the proof that the college can put 
the faculty of Oaega College, a unit of the College of DuPage, on an 
annual assignaent system at no extra cost to the institution. Oaega 
College could then operate on a year-round basis. Chapter 4 develops 
an internal governance model and an operational scheme for such a 
prograa. It attempts to show how the year-round operation/annual 
assignment system follows the basic mission purpose of the 
institution. (Author/DB) 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION AND LITERATUIffi 
NATURK AND SCOPE 

The Intent of this paper Is the presentation of a pro- 
posal for a year-round operation and an annual assignment 
system (YRO/AAS) to the administrative officers of the 
I College of DuPago, Glen Ellyn, Illinois, It Is the purpose 
■Of this Investigation to begin a change program that, will 
•eventually establish a new educational systems policy and 
college governance policy that would bring faculty In Omega 
College* a unit of the College of DuPage, Into full-year 
faculty assignments and an annual assignment system. In 
addition, the proposed purpose of this study Is to present 
data that will result In recommendations for possible future 
actions that will benefit the institution toward performing 
its chartered functions. 
Cognitive Map 

This study proposal treats a number of basic educa- 
tional-managerial ideas. It was found In the earliest 
tertiary Investigations that to place faculty on four- 
quarter contracts called for an in-depth understanding of a 
number of issues that would at first seem somewhat unneces- 
sary when initiating such a proposal. Yet, the long-range 
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;: ramifications of adopting a YRO-AAS for Omega College would j 

{ 

demand the most comprehensive investigation possible. HenceJ 

• ii 
ji this report has been presented In the following manner. I 

j! This report Is divided -^-o four short chapters. The 

ji 

I first of these Is entitled «w.-pter I, Introduction and 
j! Literature**. Contained within this unit la the thesis Idea, 
j Information connoting dlrectlcn of the report and also within 
Its section. Nature and Scope, a brief overview Is given with 
reference to the history of the proposal. The next major 
I section of the chapter Is a review of the llteratura. The 
i. review Is comprehensive In the sense that a wide reference 
jj to a number of studies Is made and yet It Is selective In 

it 

I that only certain significant studies are hlghllghtad and 
' elaborated upon. The review Is Important In the sense that 
; It places the College of DuPage study and Its uniqueness In | 
perspective with American higher education. | 

• "Chapter II, An Administrative Science Rationale for an!' 

i! 

Annual Assignment System and Year-Round Operation" attempts |j 
to "tap" behavioral science theory that Omega College has j' 
applied In its organizational philosophy. This chapter Is anj; 

attempt to give a philosophical /behavioral underpinning to '| 

li 

the proposed plan, li 

•I 

"Chapter HI, Financial Prospectus", Is the basic j; 
vehicle for this report. It Is this chapter that carries || 

the program in terms of additional costs to the College of ' 

I, 



li 
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DuPage when the YRO-AAS Is •dopted. This chapter will show 
that all Omega College desiring annual asslgnoents can 

, financially be placed on such a contract given certain per- 
formance objectives, and that this will not cost but benefit 

I the college in short and long range views • 

Chapter IV, the concluding unit. Investigates possible 

|i procedures regarding Omega«s internal governance. This 

'I 

5 chapter brings together the important long-range "mission" 
ji of the College of DuPage and the iaplementation of that 
jj purpose in terms of not losing sight of specific goals in 

I' I: 

: the regular operations. 

; !; 

A First Glance li 

.: ■ j! 

As the investigation evolved issues such as motivation,' 
morale, productivity and organizational development were now * 
substantive ingredients of the once simple issue of four- 

ii 

quarter contracts. No i.onger was this a proposal for in- 
creased welfare. An evolution occurred s it had to become mn 
issue for a new contract between the faculty and its client 
population, a promise for a better operational method and, 
in exchange for such a service, a maintenance of faculty 
salary and buying power (given the new crush of the economy 
and resultant increase of personal costs), ' 

ji 
'I 

When attempting to bring light to the question of 
budget and available dollars to finance a year-round faculty 
with annual assignments a need became evident to Investigate 
credit hours generated by small colleges as well as dollars 



generated. What followed was an additional need to under- 
stand whole sets of relationships between cost and perfor- 
manoe. 

i; Not only was It important to attempt to understand 

; matters of acadeiric expense but it became evident that 

increased salary meant that increased work loads must also 
ll occur. If this research was simple to demonstrate to the 
!' citizens of Community College District 501 that by increasing 

■I 

t; the contractual hours of full-time faculty to a full year 

1' 

'I they would receive in return a full year's work, then the 

(■ 

j; Study is a proposal of the obvious. What the research 
,; found that must be demonstrated is that a year-round faculty 
; would provide for a new performance level improvement that 
< would dramatically improve the services of the college in the 
district for Its potential cllentel. 

New questions were occurring. The faculty must now 
plan a year's Involvement of service to be performed for 
its client, the student, not only In terms of courses and 
office hours but In terms of the best conceivable total 
educational experience. Faculty and administration had 
said this before but now Increased time, on a full-time 
contractual basis, would compel the collective faculty to 
deal with the Issue of the Illusive commuter college student 



and student life. 



A BRIEF HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE OP 
THE ANNUAL ASSIGNMENT 



At the College of DuPage the faculty had operated, 
1^ since the Institution's Inception In 1966, believing that 

ii 

ji all faculty could strive to demonstrate excellence in in- I 

{! 

jl struction and receive as a rer Td full employment in terms of 
, a four-quarter contract. Therefore, nine month faculty would 
[ work toward the accomplishment of this goal, 
j Recently 5 out of 6 college cluster deans voted the 

I 

j recommendation of the removal of this policy. Similarly, 

jj they also removed all existing four-quarter contracts. The i! 

r . 

!, depression and negative climate that resulted were monu- i! 

i'' . W 

!i mental. 1; 

I' i| 
;: since that date the College President, Dr. Rodney Berg.lj 

1^ appeared before the faculty welfare council and stated that j' 

if a <*superior plan" were proposed he would reinstate the Ij 

four-quarter contract. The President also appeared before i 

the Board of Trustees of District 50I and announced that 

Omega College was studying this problem and a proposal would 

result from a task force investigation. ' 

i' 

Carter D. Carroll, Dean of Omega College, In his 

li 

earliest proposal to undertake a special project wrote of || 
some outcomes that he believed would occur from such a !| 
system. Carroll wrote that the annual assignment "would be ' 
• . , constructed over four quarters". He also wrote that ' 



"The totality of annual assignments would provide: a com- 
prehensive picture of professional effort-, a constancy of 
professional effort; an integrated educational program? a 
; stabilization in^ scheduling J an Instrument for Individual 
I, and coUege assessments". In the original draft by Dean 
.: Carroll it was also reflected that such a system would 
I account for »^the needs of the students" as well as "the 
'l individual faculty member's goals or objectives". 

!' EXPECTATIONS OF THE STUDY 

The expectations of the study were threefold? 

1) that Omega College, a cluster within the College of 
DuPage, adopt for 197^ an annual assignment system and a new 
governance mode of operation; 

2) that the President accept Omega College's Task 
Force Report with the approval of the cluster faculty and 
also permit the budgetary funding for the annual assignment 
system and year-round operation; 

3) that the other deans permit the Omega Task Force to 
explain this proposal to their colleges. 

A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

This part of the research project is an attempt to 
review the pertinent literature regarding year-round 
operations (YRO). The objective is to p;aln an Increased 
understanding of institutions In higher education that have 
attempted to place their organizations on full-year 



calendars. By "increased understanding" it is meant that the!: 

reader would know from the literature search how example Ij 

if 

schools -msuiaged the planning problems of nill-tlme faculty II 

li 

programs, what YRO would do to or for the student, and 



! whether there were some unforseen issues in YRO annual 

t 

, assignment systems* 

i 

A detailed research was conducted of materials 
gathered by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

!;U.S. Office of Education ERIC file. A number of references 

ij 

ii are cited In that file that seem pertinent, and two major 

i 

. studies were consulted that applied to this work. One of 
;' those studies itself was an exhaustive review of the litera- 

i! ture of materials published and unpublished. Some secondary 

i' 

I! references of unpublished materials will be cited here noting 
their origins with proper specification. 
YRO Defined 

Vfhen researching the concept of schools following full 
calandars of work with total staffs functioning in those 
time frames it becomes necessary to define and clarify what 
is meant by this type of operation. Sidney Suslow and 
Michael J. Riley define such operations in a report from the 
Office of Institutional Research, University of California, 

1 

Berkeley. They wrote that "more precisely the term 'year- 
round education* has come to signify an academic calandar 
approaching either three terms per year or four quarters per 



8 
i 

year**. Such a calendar definition means that Institutions ^ 

i' 

on semester systems would conduct trl-mester schedules and i 
quarter J.nstltutlons would conduct schedular programs of jj 
four equal quarters. Under such a definition it was not j 
: explicitly stated, but Implicitly wov^ i into the literature I 
i previously consulted by administrator-educators it was 
j. implied that "full (or nearly so)" use of physical plant 
jj and staff/administration would occur with such a definition 

il of a year-round educational calendar. I 

>[ ! 
!• Utilizing the ERIC materials as a secondary source, a 

!; California State Staff Report noted that a year-round school ' 
|! i: 
I operates at least 48 out of 52 weeks. Such early accounts i 

1 

]! during the 1960«s progressive California educational system • 
became norm setting values for public sta*;e administrators ; 

•and legislators regarding operational definitions for year- I 
round education. The quantitative definition of 48 weeks ' 
appears again in later studies conducted in California and It 
rapidly takes root in this "standards setting" section of 
Suslow's accounting of the California Staff Report of 
November 26, 1963. 

I; 

Sidney Suslow and Michael J. Riley, "Year-Round Opera- 
tion at Berkeley, Background and Implementation", Office of 
Institutional Research (California University, Berkeley: 
Oct. »68). ERIC File #ED 043937. j, 

^IBID. , p. 4. 
3 

•'IBID. . p. 6. i 
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Numbers of Schools Organized In 
Different Calendar Models " 

Among the schools In higher education a limited number ■ 
(based on a 5-year old survey) are on true year-round opera- 
tion. The survey first reported that 1,780 Institutions 

{ i 

I 

were on the semester system while only 3OO schools recorded f 

> the use of the quarter schedule with the report leaving the 1 

: reader to assume that V5 (2^0) of these institutions have I 
full-operational fourth quarters. The survey also reported 
that V5 ot the semester institutions use two I7 week 

semesters and 1/5 of the quarter schools use three 11 week j 

quarters. Such data is listed in a reportoriaX form based ' 

I 

on the original development of the information.^ 

It is noteworthy to call the reader's attention to ! 
the fact that most schools of higher education arfe organized ! 
on the semester model. Empirically it can be stated that , 

this is the older of the two basic possible models and that ' 

ii 

it was not until 1894 that William Ralney Harper of the ■ 

University of Chicago was credited with introducing the ' 

2 

quarter plan. 

» 

Although many institutions are noted to claim to offer ■ 
full year-round operations, it has been found that these are : 



*IBID. < p. 7. 

'•John L. R. Reilher, Survey; Year-Round Utilization of 
College Facilities: A Summary Report (Los Angeles: Loi 
Angeles City Schools, I965), p. 12. 
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usually truncated summer operatlona,^ The primary and 
secondary sources appear to point to YRO as a program of 
nearly ^8 weeks of operation with high utilization of staff 
facilities and plants. 

; Rationale for YBOt The California Studies 
iSuslow and Riley: Growth Data 

j The Suslow and Riley report focused on the Berkeley 

|i campus of the California University system. The report 
|i writers approached the problem as a study of a university 
I' plan that had put the Institution on a year-round operation. 
i|It based its rationale for Instituting a YRO on a number of 
I long-range planning factors. 

The study first recorded data from the U.S. Bureau of 
.Census which projected that th<¥ age-specif Ic category. I.e. 
! college-age population, would Increase by nearly 65% between 
i960 and 1975. Growth projections were dominant especially 
with the California enrollment projected to be 118,750 by 
1975; during the writing of the report (I968) the enrollment 
projection moved upward to 1/^6,000 by I975. 

Faced with tremendous enrollment demands the university 
found Instltutloral policy shaped by three possible solutions 
The first was to turn away highly qualified students. 
Secondly, the state could continue to accomodate these 
students by building more buildings; and lastly, a possible 
I 

IBID. , p. 4. 

o 

ERIC 
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solution was to educate more students on existing campuses 

by using the existing campuses to their maxinum capacities. 

The decision to go on year-round operations was ' 
made to accommodate a greater number of students ! 
and make more economical use of university i 
facilities. To Implement year-round operations j 
the quarter system was adopted after much debate. ' 
At a level of kO^ as many students in the suznmer I 
quarter as in the regular year, this development ' 
adds to the year-round capacity of the university ! 
by about 13^— or the equivalent by the year 2000 ; 
of a campus the size of Berkeley or UCLA.* ! 

': I 
It I 

Quarter Vs. Semester Study ' 

i! 

University administration believed that if a successful;,! 

j: 

I year-round operation was to occur it must present its 

■i I' 
' curricula to the student in a quarter-term model. It was ' 

il 

believed that a trimester system was problem-loaded and that !' 
. Student-university conveniences would be better served with- 
out any deterioration to classroom scholarship and scholarly 
research through the new quarter calendar. ! 

In a 1964 study of public higher education in California 
a number of problems were cited comparing trimester and 'f 
four-quarter calendars for YRO. The study accounted for the 
possible fatigue of students and faculty in YRO calendars.^ 

The researchers v;ere concerned that this high paced, ' 
year-round calendar may cause some type of deterioration 



^Ibid., p. 12. 

2 

The California Council of Higher Education, "A Compari- 
son of the Trlnest(»r and Four Quarter Calendars for Year- 
Round Operation of Public Higher Education in California" 
(Sacramento, 196'0 » pp. 12-14. 
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to prosraffls, althovigh the Berkeley study also demonstrated 
concern for this when It attempted to account for differ- 
ences in two semester and four quarter calendars.^ Sua low 
found that academic writing and classroom performance did 
• not significantly change within the departments of the 
university. 
; Staffing and Other Problems 
I A second problem noted in the 196^ study was staffing, | 

! It reported that the YRO of an Institution may result in the j 
understaffing of administrative and other central offices ' 

and services,^ j 

'I 

Other problems believed to possibly occur in year- I 
raund operations weres 1) the length of the term may cause 

I 

an institution to compress a term Into too few weeks; and, j! 
2) articulation with secondary schools and other Institutions 
of higher education not on YRO may be less effective. The 

ii 

196k Study also noted that the efficiency of the operation 
was based on adequate enrollment in classes offered during 
each term.^ 

Use of the Physical Plant !, 
The same study noted a number of positive factors in ' 
placing an institution on full-term calendars. In California' 

» ■ ■ ■■■ i' 

^Ibld. 

^Op. Clt. 

^Ibld. 



higher education the report found that YRO provides education 
for the largest possible number of students In a given 
physical plant. The ramifications of this finding can !■ 

become great, especially when classrooms become highly i 

i 

equipped, not In the traditional ways such as chemistry and 
. media laboratories are highly equipped but in futuristic 
classroom designs such as one proposed at the College of 
;DuPage, 1. e. with full telephone-computer terminals, 
expensive motion picture screens, and sound-tight, climate j 
controlled classrooms, I 
Flexibility j 

Another Issue cited in the California report was that 'j 

YRO would accord greater flexibility to student options and 'i 

that students would be served with greater flexibility. It ,' 

appears that a promotional campaign noting increased options Ij 

in DuPage County to the new and returning adult student >' 

|l 

could be conducted informing the client of these opportunl- ' 
ties. 

The literature searched also showed an issue that upon 
investigation appears to be unique to the California system. 
The YRO helped lelay and reduce the requirement of the 
capital outlay funds "while incom* to fund auxiliary 
enterprises (e. g, , cafeterias, dormitories) is jwaf] ' 
increased". Although the College of DuPage is without 

^Ibid., pp. 
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dormitories It does house some auxiliary enterprises that 

may provide a similar budgetary function. 

A State. Legislature and 
Faolllty Utilization 

The C.C.H.E. report relayed the concern on the part of 

the leijislature for the expanding enrollments In California 

education. Because of such pressure the development of any 

educational policy to remedy such an Issue would be welcomed. 

Not only was there expansion in the growing community college 

system but also across the educational spectrum. 

The year-round operation of public schools, 
colleges and universities has won strong support 
particularly from governing boards, legislators 
and the public on the principle of better use of 
physical plants. The full benefit of this can 
be achieved only by the fullest possible, reason- 
able use of facilities. 

In what has been referred to as the I968 Touche report 
(a state study) a recommendation was forwarded to the 
California colleges and universities. The report specified 
that in order to Improve utilization of facilities and reduce^ 
the need for new campuses schools should study converting to 
the quarter system academic calendar and year-round opera- 
tions.^ ' 

Finding Limitations 

It was reported In one study that Increased plant ! 



^Ibld. 

^Touche et al, EVALUATION OF YEAR-ROUND OPERATION AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA A2JD THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
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utilization WAS calculated to have a median gain by students 
of ^.53^. This figure was arrived at with a calculated 
summer -enrollment of kO%, ^ 

In 1963 W. Hugh Stickler, researching for Southern 
Regional Education Board, writes that as of that date few 
schools »»have adjusted their calendars" and from such sources 
, there Is llttile in the way of accurate statistical data that 
can be shared. 

It Is not feasible to ^?;ive » before and after* 
comparative costs for these institutions (nine 
*<• quarter schools) either separately or as a 
group. Neither is it possible to make meaningful 
financial comparison between this group and other 
institutions operating on traditional calendars . 

The writer further implies that the financial implications 

depend on . . » '^The subjective judgement of . . , admlnis- 
2 

trators". It seems that hard data is absent to make judge- 
ments that might be applicable to other institutions. Such 
calendar and operational decisions then fall into areas 
of whether or not such programing is in itself a desirable 
goal. It is at this point that administrative professional 
expertise is called for to decide if this is sound educa- 
tional policy beyond simple cost issues. 

^W. Hugh Stickler and Milton W, Carothers, The Year 
Calendar in Operation (Atlanta; Southern Regional Education 
Board, 1963). p. vi. This work was reported in the ERIC File 
Report #ED OWOO and is also found in the Sheehan and 
Bradley study, Planning for Higher Education (1974). 

^Ibid. 
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Some attempts have been maae In more recent studies to 
examine the costs of such programs so as to better make a 
docislOA toward Implementing the year-round operations. 
In one attempt to understand possible gains In enrollment 
;: at California Community Colleges it was found that the 
^percent gain in student enrollment had dramatically varied 
;i from school to school. The range of calculated gain using 
ijYRO was .k% to Z6% for specific schools with the other 
state community colleges falling somei^ere in between those 
; polar opposites.^ 

I The same study also computed the statewide gain to be 

6,7^. The figure was based on the computed percentage of 
gain or loss in the enrollment capacity of students if a 
community college administration and faculty decided to 
move to a YRO operation. The figure was also based on the 
assumption that the samw enrollment ratio between the summer 
and fall terms was maintained. The writer's summation to 
this mathematical model was that «'it was at best conjectural 
how close actual utilization could come to the theoretical 
utilization".'^ 



^Weston n. Alt, study of the Validity of Assumptions 
Related to Year-Round Operation and Extended Hours of 
Instruction in California Community Colleges," (Oct., 1970), 
p. 75- (This is an unpublished manuscript.) 

^IBID., p. 78, 
^IBTD., p. 89. 
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The literature for the sake of analysis also suggested 

a number of methods in which YRO might succeed. Most 

• applied -to systems that ooerclsed students to enroll with 

- forced summer operations; these mainly applied to secondary 

1 school systems. But spinning off from such models came 

i; plans to limit enrollment seat numbers in specific heavy 

quarters forcing students to wait out the term and begin 

their education at a later term, "Several assumptions upon 

which computationally successful year-round ope3?ations are 

j based would negate some of the value of the total community 

j; college program, are contrary to the open-door policy of 

; admissions, and ignore student characteristics."^ 

! The California studies cited may give the reader some 

':. insight into the problem but researchers themselves weave 

throughout their writing caution about its usefulness in 

other institutions conducting similar investigations. 

Weston Alt writes that "there is great difficulty in applying 

mathematical models to real-life situations".^ He also 

writes about the available literature that "much of the 

"»Herature represents merely opinion of advocates and 

3 

reasoned argument". It appears, according to Weston Alt, 

that "there is insufficient research upon which to base a 
h 

judgment". 



ilBID. , p, i^Z, 
ZIEID. 
?1BID. 
''•IBID. 
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In what now appears to be the moat updated review uf 
YRO literature writers Bernard S. Sheehan and A. Paul 
Bradley -state: "Despite the credentials of nany of the 
j' authors and the extent of much of the research, writings 
I; on the subject of year-round operation are more prolific 
; than profound,"^ Sheehan and Bradley continue to note 

11 limitations: ''The greatest value of this review of the 

r 

|j literature Is in the conclusion that the benefits to be 

i' 

j derived from YRO depend very much on the circumstances 

i' 2 
;| under which It Is adopted," 

i, 

i! Although exhaustive review of the literature Is In 

!I Itself an unending task some attempt has been made to consult 
' pertinent literature regarding this subject. It Is beyond 
; the scope of this practlcum In time and funds available to 
annotate all of these studies; few seem to be directly 
related to the Omega College project, yet on the following 
, page the reader will find a composite of studies In this 
general subject area. The composite is a result of a most 
recently published study of the Educational Paollltles 
laboratories, that has been anxiously awaited by YBO 

Plannlnf^ for Higher Education , ed. Lawrence F. Kramer 
(New York; Society for College and University Planning, 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, Feb, 74), Vol, 3, 
#1:5/5. 

^Ibid. 



researchers and the Omega Study Committee. The »'Year-Round 
Operation Literatures A Composite" has been included so that 
the reader will have quick and total access to information '! 

< in this subject area.^ ij 

.( !| 
. Using the Table jj 

! An immediate identification of sub-topics can be 

(assessed through an inspection of this table. For example, 

;i when reading the table it notes that only four studies focus 

li 

I: on »'theory»'. See the top heading entitled 'ToctJS"; then 
read downward under the sub-heading "Theory*', You will find 
crosses (+) next to referenc<» numbers 1, 11, lif and 20, 



/ 



1 

Ibid. 



Tabic 2 



YtAK-ROMN'n OPfflATiON' lUFRATURr A COMPOSUe 



Issues 


focus 

n 
*• 

^ » £ 
i 

" — ■ ■ 


Calen^rs 
Reviewed 


YRO rifecls 
Discussed 


r 1 

No. Reference <^ ^ 


f» 
y> 

>s ^ 

* ^ V a* 

%f% Zi in %, 

1 ? -C 1 j; 

*^ CT fi «^ 0 


Si. 2 - 

V F ^ S i; 

ft} k ^ » S 
u « 3 V r 

a ^ u, ^ Comments 


CAKAOIAN Cmkkl 

t Vebb {Cf£D} ♦ ♦ 
2 JACtisor (CA*jr) ♦ ♦ 
9 Oin (CU^) ♦ ♦ 
4 flclnt/re ♦ 




♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

4 4 4 4 
4 ♦ ♦ ♦ 4 
♦ ♦•444 


♦ ♦ ♦ farly stu^y of trfimter 

C«pri?*S€$ concerns over tRO 
♦♦♦♦♦♦ ProceetJ^r^s of meet1ft9 

Spin trifiester 
♦♦♦♦♦♦ Calls for cost fceiwf It study 
♦ 4 4 4 4 4 Coriprtrhenslve work, fnckdos 
complete models and trials 


CAAAOrAli; S^CCIFIC 
IflSTITunOI 

r WfUon (fliAitot^a} 

8 Straft^ (Sfu) ♦ ♦ 

9 Ayeri (Victoria) ♦ 

to Cordon (ncGIII) ♦ 

11 Hoo^stratei^ (ttAofeoba) ♦ 
n Mehra (Alt^rta) ♦ ♦ 


♦ 
♦ 


4 

♦ 

♦ 4 

♦ 4 

♦ ♦ * 

4 
4 


♦ ♦ Co^lsory ll-month year 

♦ ♦ ♦ iack of ccntiwU/ 

Half-year courses, l%#o $w>r 
sessions 

♦ TSETSE (2 senesters, 2 %\m^r 
sessioii^ 
Against YAO. co«t fK?de1 

♦ ♦ five reports on YRO 

Half-year courses, allow 
^&ms&ry ecitry 


tt. 5.: ttflfftAl 

14 taston 4 

15 tttlssn Af%o€late^ ♦ 

16 Stickler S Carothers ♦ 

17 Tfckton ♦ 

18 Sc»w#nfc1d S Sch«Itz ♦ ♦ 

19 CoHese & university 

21 S{tiv«f>fel(^ 5 Zillnan ♦ ♦ 

22 fkCnt^re ♦ ♦ 

23 A»»f}cai Uf\oo\ S Univ, 

24 DUi'«;i'« S Ballentyne « ♦ 


♦ 

a 

* 


4 4 4 4 

♦ 4 4 4 

« ♦ 

♦ 4 « 

4 4 

♦ 4 


^ Balanced en^^olnent nost 
effkler.t 

♦ Calenced IrlirtfSter 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Trttwstei' 

♦ Swman/as 4fi YRO calendars 

♦ ♦ ♦ 4 A broad suwry of YRD 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ rroceedinfls of YRO ueetln^ 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ S^orl, solid study 

♦ 4 4 4 4 Expanded suiper session, 

not full YRO 

♦ ♦ Revieif of CtwUtee report 

♦ Against YPO 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Acceleration vs. <i«a11ty 


2S Presscy JC^Io State) 

20 Hungate S-JfcCr/ith ♦ ♦ 

27 Goo^^n {Connecticut} ♦ ♦ 

28 Naywarcj {fie^ott} « 

30 fcr^ {Pittsburgh) ♦ # 

31 U'.tf/ (Pittsturgh) ♦ 
3? r^lls & rurinj {SUtiv) ♦ 
3i Su$1'.Y & Rn«y (ieriiet^^) 4 

KtcHigjn education 

IS HopJCins (Bfr^ft^yJ ♦ 

37 hay [Hic*»»g«n) ♦ ♦ 




4 

♦ ♦ 

♦ 4 4 4 * 
4 4 

4 4 
♦ 4 

t 


^ ^ ricftitic calendar allovii^ 
dcc#l elation 
Trimester 

^ * P(*coaiTeiidc second sv^mr session 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ? ?o-n«ek, 1 4-i,eeJ5 ten« 
SiWdrl/es ford report 
♦♦♦♦♦♦ C^trAil lO-yf^r study; YRO a 
S'lill part 

♦ ♦ ♦ faculty, students fivcr trimester 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Picks quarter as best 

♦ ♦ Rt.^ie*(» CalA^fOO Plan succ*«^ 

♦ ♦ fsti^ates qr4iU»4tior increase 

of St ufvter q.iArter systm 
S<uce utiliration study 
♦ ♦ • Retain *p!H tri«5tfir 
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Two final conclusions to this section need to be made 
to this literature search. Weston Alt writes that "because 
of the uniqueness of its program and Its students, conclu- 
sions derived from studies at the university or college level 

are not necessarily applicable to the community college",^ ; 

]| 

Alt further notes far into his investigation that YRO may not 

really "solve the long term needs for additional capacity »2 i 

ii 

and the California rationale for this type of operation is ll 

!! 

only a short-term solution to unforseen forces of local and j! 

state school growth. Needlesstosay , the California enroll- I 

! 

ment picture is not typical for other parts of the United 'i 

\\ 

States. ;i 

!l 

I, 

i; 



^Ibid. 

^Ibid. , p. 105 



CHAPTER II 



AN ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES RATIONALE FOR 

AN ANNUAL ASSI GNM ENT SYSTEM' ' 

AND A YEAR-ROUND OPERATION 



Educators and students of the administrative sciences, 
managers and their students are confronted with a host of 
I Informational sources that suggest ways In which they can 
; improve their institutions or organizations. In one instance 
the authors of the literature will present to such students 
that participatory management and inclusion in the dec Is Ion- 
making process will improve the organizational work climate 
and Its production. And still the same reader will read 
from another source that strongly recommends the use of 
PERT (a governmental critical path system) to improve 
decision-making and/or other computer-programatio styles of 

li 

decision making to help the organization. Yet there still ji 

I 

is another school of thought that will demonstrate that j 
human behavior is best changed when the "carrot" is used, i' 
money being the strongest of motivators or more simply an 

r 

excellent Incentive; a short time later a classic study in j! 

sociology will appear refuting this and showing that money ! 

1 ■ 
is not at all a motivator. "With regard to the structure ii 



Paul R, Lawrence and Jay W. Lorsch, Developing? Organi- 
zations t Diagnosis and Action (Reading, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Compan.y, I969), p. l. 
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of the organization, they are advised by some authors and 
consultants to delegate authority and raaponslblllty j; 
equally- and to keep the chain of command clear, while other i' 

ji 

authorities suggest that organization structures should have ; 
more of a »free form* or 'organic* characteristic."^ 

Proposing a year-round operation and annual assignment 
system for faculty In Omega College has necessitated an 
examination of unique organizational approaches. It has been 
found necessary to acknowledge organizational problems at 
the College of DuPage as well as corrective measures derived 
from that body of knowledge known as the administrative/ 
behavioral sciences. It has also been found more specl« 
fically that for Omega College to increase its operational ji 
efficiency It would have to find a plan In which this could i| 
be accomplished pragmatically without decreasing the effl- ' 
ciency of the other College of DuPage cluster colleges so as i 
to avoid working at internal cross purposes, !' 

It is the goal of the final proposal to the Pisident 
and the Board of Trustees not to simple i ncrease classroom 

I 

h ours taught and thus have had faculty paid for such worka 
It is the goal of this report to increase the quality of 
service of the faculty to the student and the Institution. ]■ 
The plan to accomplish this end {increased quality service) 



^Ibld. 



Is to bring more fully the faculty member into long-range 
planning of his time and to block out his time to accomplish 
■ goals planned over and for a full-year period. To accom- 
i plish this end calls for a new systematic designing of 
,, scheduling (not simply long-range scheduling) and new design 
.| for human management. Thus, the reason for the examination 

I of an applied behavioral science/managerial approach In this 

|! section of the paper. Simply to say "let's Just do lt»» will 

I' 

ji not work. A model based on a design for planned change is 

II what follows. 

11 Organization Defined 

r 

Before this work proceeds it might be of value to 
understand the use of the term organization. Its definition 
finds source in the writings of Lawrence and Lorsch. These 
two authors "start with the needs of men and why they seek 
to build organizations".^ They have discovered that men 
build organizations to cope, on a most general level, with 
their environment. They build new organizations to find 
"better solutions to the environmental problems" before 
them.^ 

At the College of DuPage people had moved from depart- 
mental organizations to cluster colleges to find better ways 

^Ibid. , p. 2. 
^Ibid, 

o 
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to deal with the academic/organizational environment. The 
lnstltutlon«s growth rate made an Intimate face-to-faoe 
operation extremely hard to maintain and hence the smaller 
"clusters". 

In a short-hand style of the language men tend to think 

organizations are with putpose. Lawrence and Lorsch try 

^: to enphaslze that this is a way of speaking and not a very 

;i accurate one because organizations are without purpose— only 

1 

,: men have purpose. 

r 
i. 

As the cluster colleges at the College of DuPage have 

become larger and now more complex it is hard to illustrate 

the unique "purposes" of each cluster organization in a 

; brief statement. However, this uniqueness is very natural. 

The clusters are made up of a selective array of individuals 

making inputs into tv- different colleges, each varied, 

2 

each with complex purposes. Yet "there still remains the ! 
essential task in any organization of shaping and clarifying 
the central goal or goals that guide the organization's 
transactions with its environment. "3 The central task for 
the College of DuPage and Omega College is service to its 
students and there educare to help them "to know". 

^Ibid. , pp. 2-3. 
^Ibid. 
^Ibid. 



From these ideas shared by colleagues "organization" 
takes on a refined meaning. "An organization Is the co- 
ordination of different activities of Individual contributors 
!j to carry out planned transactions with the environment.*'^ | 

i' Battelle Strategy and I 
I Organizational Development |! 

i| 

i; A famed leader In organizational theory and university 

i. 

President, Warren Bennis, makes these additions to this j| 

'i 

.! understanding of the Omega unit in organizational terms. [ 

i. Bennls notes generally that every age of man develops an 

I '' 

I organizational form appropriate to that age (In this case it I! 

1 would be the unique educational structure of the community 'j 

I college as part of the organizational form, higher education) 

"and that certain unparalleled changes are taking place which ' 

make it necessary to revitalize and rebuild our organization^^ 

He continues this logic with two following propositions: \ 

«The second Is that the only viable way to change organlz- 

I 

tlons is to change their 'culture*, that is, to change the 
systems within which ;-«ople work and live , . . Thirdly, a 
new social awareness is required by people in organizations ' 
along with its spiritual ancestor, self awareness".-^ 



^Ibld. 
2 

Warren Bennls, Organization Development i Its Nature . 
Origins a nd Prospects (Addlson^Weslev Publishing m , \y^^Ar^r^ 
1969). p. V. 

•^Ibld. 
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The year-round assignment Is not an attempt to Just 
; add on hours but a proposal to try a new educational model. 

I 
I 

\ to change the system In which people work and live. To 
jl accomplish this change a redefinition of the academic work 

i! 

.! culture and a view of scheduling in unique ways are needed. 

'I 

|i Time would not be measured in 8 A.M. to 3 P.M. periods 
i offered five days a week. One term assignments for a faculty 
member may call for a few class hours while that term's | 
I work may take on the focus of complex planning and writing ( 
j for future student benefit. 

[ This proposition is based on a complex model of 

organizational development (OD). OD Is an "educational 

strategy Intended to change the beliefs, attitudes, values. ' 

i 

and structure of organizallons so that they can better adapt li 
to new technologies, markets, and challenges, and the |' 
dizzying rate of change itself".^ In the work, ♦'A Strategy ! 
for Educational Redesign*' from the Battelle Center a model !' 

M 
i J 

is introduced that brings together "science based management ' 

2 '' 
ana human involvement", moving toward educational redesign. ; 

Omega College will necessitate an educational redesign 

of faculty schedules. The departure will be in terms of 

loads eventually distributed throughout all four ©cademlc 

;. 

I ... ;l 

^bld.. p. 2. 

%attelle Center. "A Strategy for Educational Redesign" 
(Columbus, Ohio: an unpublished manuscript, 197^), p. 3. 

This is one specific model (Center for Improved Education) 
Other possible models exist that could be substituted. 
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quarters. To accomplish this objective so as to Increase 
time for educational/organizational purposes (teaching, 
guidance, student life, developing new and writing up- 
|1 dated classroom materials, committee operations that are 
:| productive, new writing in the field, reeducation, reading of! 

j! j 

ij new materials, conferences in the profession, organizational i 
li maintenance in the cluster) and the establishment of in- 
!' dividual annual contractual objectives to create a goal or 
j; target for each faculty member and the Omega organization, 
jl it will be necessary to follow a specially designed OD 
!| model (i.e. the Battelle model) for the college. 
!; The College Work Climate !| 
Saul W. Gellerman, the author of a text that won the i! 
McKinsey Foundation Aware for Excellence In Management j; 
i Literature, began in his chapter on "The Impact of Management 
Philosophy J Douglas McGregor" by stating an axiom that may ■ 
have direct application to an Issue that affects the College 
of DuPage. "It is becoming increasingly apparent that many . 
managerial actions which are not intended to affect moti- 
vation at all but rather to simplify management or to improve 
controls have a definite motivational impact, and it is 
usually a negative Impact at that."^ The McGregor philosophy! 
intfc.-preted by Gellerman has direct application to the action 

^Saul W. Gellerman, Motivation and Productivity (New 
Xoxki American f^anagement Assn., Inc., 1963), p. 83. i 



of the Council of Colleges recommendation to the President 
to phase out the long standing college statement of moving 
at a regular rate the entire faculty Into year-round 
assignments.^ As Gellerman pointed out that the managerial 
action was an attempt to simplify mamagement and to Improve 
organization control, Its Impact has nonetheless been a 

I, 

negative one In organizational motivation.^ The working ' 
climate of an organization Is difficult to document along ij 
criteria following the rigors of the scientific community. ; 
The costs of conducting such research prohibits such docu- ; 
mentation here and puts It beyond the scope of this study, ' 
although such supportatlve evidence would be desirable. 

Yet, an assumption Is being made (and maybe danger- 
ously so) that the working climate of this Institution for 
the teaching faculty in the past was an excellent one and • 
this has decreased with the loss of such philosophical and 
welfare benefits as year-round tenured contracts. The loss 
of four quarter contracts for 80 faculty (the number 
affected) was a loss for all the faculty at the College of 
DuPage striving for such , a go.al. The loss, though, was not 
a sudden one for the whole faculty but a gradual and subtle 



This same action helped precipitate this Omega Colle 

study. 
Z 

Such support of this can be seen in the Welfare 
Council resolutions of condemnation, the faculty vote of 
non-sui-port, the origination of the AFT chapter, and a 
strong faculty response In a Ist of a kind working session 
with the Board of Trustees. 
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one of not creating an equitable policy of placing more 
people on such contracts. Therefore, it is empirically 
toeing observed that removal of year-round contracts was 
not the underlying cause but the overt codification of a 
growing negative climate of a reward policy that did not 
have full faculty understanding or acceptance since move- 
ment to such a status was never clarified. 

It was not one managerial action but many "managerial 
actions" that reduced school organizational morale and 
motivation. It was not the final act of contract removal 
that caused the problem but actions that led up to the final 
act that amplified the issue. 

According to Gellerman, McGregor philosophy notes 
that I "In effect, a good deal of modern management practice 
actually has a demotivating effect in the sense of causing 
employees to behave in ways that thwart the organization".^ 
Instead of making all faculty feel satisfied that everyone 
is now equally holding 3A contracts such policy practices 
can also result in fehe opposite response— .that this is a 
loss of potential benefit for the majority and actual 
benefit for a large minority of faculty members. That 
extra creative response among academically free educators 

^Gellerman, p. 83. 
2 

Ibid. 
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l3 not being drawn out from the faculty person when that 

individual may feel his summer salary is now a demotion In 

some cases and in other cases the potential of earning a 

full-year tenured assignment Is no longer possible as a 

promotion for teaching scholarship but an annual reward 

based on a dean»s judgement or friendship. 

The picture is not all black by any means. 
A good deal of orthodox management procedure 
has a positive impact on the Individual's desire 
to handle his job properly. Sound salary and 
benefit programs, sensitive and appropriate 
supervisory methods, two-way communication 
systems and procedures for recognition and 
promotion are all examples of traditional ways 
of motivating employees which can be quite 
effective. But, as the Pittsburgh and Harvard 
researchers have shown, the traditional moti- 
vators are necessary but not sufficient In them- 
selves to produce positive motivation. They 
remove Irritants, make Jobs tolerable, and pro- 
vide an occasional temporary glow; or to put 
It another way they protect the individual from 
the dangers of demoralization.^ 

It is Gellerman and McGregor's belief that although the 
proceeding motivators are necessary they do not "spark 
the kind of all-out concentrated effort of which most 
people are capable".^ Something else must be added to 
these traditional motivators and It Is that objective that 
this report must focus on If it is to accomplish ("in the 
long haul") any positive change program within the insti- 
tution. Although it may for some be uncomfortable it is 



Iblrl. 

2 

Ibid. , p. 1. 
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also Imperative that the readers of this research report 
not lose sight of those already mentioned factors that 
contribute to the need for the proposal addressed by the 
research found in this report. 



CHAPTER III 
FINAKCIAL PROSPECTUS 

The financial aspects of the year-round operation plan 
^ are critical to Its Implementation. This section deals with 
I' the economic feasibility of placing the Omega faculty on an- 

i; nuAl assignment contracts. The following pages delete some 

i 

i, statistics which were used In figuring but which are unneces- 

jl sary for the final results to be understood and evaluated. 

li 

GOALS OF THE FINANCIAL PLAN 
The financial plan must cover ^11 Omega administrative 
salaries, cover all Omega professional salaries, cover all 
I Omega teaching salaries, generate revenue In excess of these 
1 costs as well as provide additional revenue for the College 
of DuPage, be feasible now, but have built-in methods for 
future growth and costs, and be superior to the existing 
four-quarter and or 12-nonth contract. It Is not a goal of 
the financial plan to provide a formula for the procurement 
of a windfall In new monies for the institution, although If 
possible such a design would have been provided. 
Chapter* 3 Dlreotion 

The following pages provide Omega»s financial plan for 
the annual assignment beginning from the statistics of last 
year and including Omega's proposal for next year. Listed 
are the study committee procedures used to determine the fi- 
nancial requirements for implementation of the plan, ways and 

J3 
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means of generating the necessary revenue, a oomparison of 
Omega's performance in the summer 1973 session as opposed to 
the guaranteed summer performance and, finally, a Xlstlng 
of short and long term benefits to the college as a whole. 

' COMMITTEE PROCEDURES 

The financial plan for the annual assignment includes 

I the following procedural steps and formulas. First, a 
determination must be made of the number of students who 
use Omega course offerings in sections other than daytime 
Pall, Winter, and Spring. This determination was made by 
using last year's Omega enrollments which were if, 678 credit 
hours in Summer and 10,787 credit hours at night (all credit 
hours were taken on campus). ! 

i 

Secondly, a survey wf the Omega faculty to determine ! 
who wishes an annual assignment or fraction thereof rather 
than a normal three-quarter assignment was aade.^ Then the : 
teaching assignments for the year must be matched with the ! 
student enrollments. Next, a calculation, through faculty 

preference for annual rather than three-quarter assignment, ; 

ji 

of additional salary e:xrfien3e8 and additional cluster admlnis-,, 
tratlon and professional salaries was made. Finally, an addl?- 

j, 

tional 20^ was added to salaries for the fourth quarter. This" 
figure was necessary In order to maintain or slightly exceed 
last summer's figure for the difference between revenue made ' 



^The survey was prellr.lnary . with 3^ positive responses. 
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and total salary cost. 

Below Is the formula used to determine the necessary 
revenue for the fourth quarter of the annual assignment: 

i' 

li PORMUU 1 

jl R«Sa + Sp + St + .2(S. + + St) 

j! 

R B revenue needed 
Ij n administration salaries 

!| Sp a professional salaries 

; St » teaching salaries 

|i 

j. In essence, the cost to the total College for Omega's fourth 

{! quarter anntuil assignment s^s tem is found by adding the 
administration's salaries, the professional salaries and 
the teaching salaries together and then adding an additional 

;! 20 percent of each of these salaries to the total. 

; This necessary revenue generation must then be divided 

by student tuition plus state reimbursement per credit hour 
to determine minimun credit hour generation needed* 

PORMUU 2 
R 

C « 

(T Sj.) 

R a revenue 

C « credit hours 

T a student tuition per credit hour 

Sy a state reimbursement per credit hour 

Finally, state reimbursement per credit hour plus 
tuition should equal $22. 

PORMUU 3 
Sj. + T « $22 
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Slnoft tuition and state reimbursement per quarter hour 

varies, depending upon course offerings, from $21 to $26, 
the rate chosen was an average of $22 in comparing this year 
with last. 

Thus, the fourth quarter of the annual assignment is 
■ not on number of sect ions tauc^ht but rather, and more 

realistically, on the num ber of students taui^ht and the 
j! revenue generated thereby. What follows are suggested ways 

and means of generating the necessary revenue of Omega's 
|! 1972-1 v/3 actual four-quarter performance compared to pro- 
'i Jeoted performance should the annual assignment be put into 
! effect. 
I 

RBVENUE GENERATION* WAYS AND MEANS 

Currently, few Omega faculty work in areas which 
provide the needed enrollment in summer for the full year 
assignment. For the majority who cannot provide the neces- 
sary credit hour generation through summer enrollments alone, 
additional ways and means of meeting their performance 
standard are here recommended. 

Seminars and workshops beyond normal teaching loads may 
be offered. Independent study and readings courses, numbered 
199 and 299Jmay be Increased. Extra sections during quarters 
other than summer quarter (overloads) might be Increased 
where enrollments Justify. (Summer quarter overloads, when 

^college of DuPftp;e Cntaloff. 1973-74, p. 40. 
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possible, would be dysfunctional to the total college since 
they would draw studentr froia the other cluster colleges. 
See Graph A) 

For occupational areas. Increase class sizes during 
liPall, winter and Spring quarter (This option does not 
;. apply for those teaching In transfer or general studies 
11 areas. The student who finds an economics class closed 
jl vlll more often than not simply substitute another course 
|!from transfer or gerw---al studies areas In order to accrue 
il the necessary number of hours for progress toward his 

degree; the student who finds a graphic arts course closed, 
!' however, will not normally substitute economics or history 
for the desired occupational course.) 

Course sections at night presently taught by Omega's 
on-campus part-tloe staff would be now taught by full-time 
faculty employees as part of their total assignment, (since 
a 5-hour course taught by a part-time staff costs approxi- 
mately $750 versus about $1400 for a full-time faculty 
member at the summer pay rate. Omega College will generate 
30 extra credit hours for each 5 hour part-time course 
taught to cover the additional salary cost: 30 credit hours 
times $22 « $660. This method will maintain the present 
difference between revenue minus salary costs which exists 
for current part-time offerings. Graph A shows how such a 
distribution might take place.) 
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Cost Studies t Omega 's Actual 72^73 Performance Compared 
to Ferfor manoe Proposed for Annual Ass fgnien^ 

Following are figures and graphs (Table I, Graph B,) 

for Omega •s actual 72-73 salaries and performance in terms of 

; credit hour revenue generated, 

ii 

:i 
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Appropriate for Ornega Full-Timc Professional Teaching Stnff, does 
include overloadr.. (19/2-3 Data) 





Fa 11 


Winter 


Spring 


Summer 


Credit hours 
Gene rated 


11,166 


10,175 


0 Q7 S 








$223,920 


$219,450 


$95,085 
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oa iar les 










adi?f nistration 


$ 18,060 


$ 18,060 


$ 18,060 


$13,555* 


* W W 9 ^ ^ W lid ^ 
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10,070 


7,555* 












4-quarter 


29,975- 


27,975 


27,975 


20,980* 


3*quarcer 


141,825 


141,825 


141,825 


32,170* 


TOTAL 


$197 ,930 


$197 QTO 




$74,260 


Revenue minus 










salaries 


$ 47,720 


$ 25,990 


$ 21,520 


$ 


Ratio of FTE^ 










student to 










FTE teachxng 
faculty 


21.2 


19.3 


18,7 


14.2 


Ratio of FTE 










students to all 
professional 


19.0 


17.3 


16.8 


11.9 


staff 




J 







Determined by uso of Formula 3, pg. 3, 

2 

All salnry Hjiu-s except for thor.o vit.h astcrit-k (rurmor 73) arc based 
on budgeted 1972-73 Omega i.nlnriur,, 

*Actual expenditures a!, i p.iy for .suirmei quartrr in 1973. 

Soe following, page for p,rnph rcpreijent i n- fiyurcr; in Table I. (Graph H) 
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COST STUDY: SUMKER 1973 PFRPOnMANCE 
COMPARED TO PROJECTCD PERFORMANCE 
FOR SUMMER 197^ 
UNDER ANNUAL ASSIGNMENT PLAN 

Froa Table I and Graph B the most vital statistics on 
Omega's performance during the summer 73 session are: 

Table Ix 

PTE students per teaching faculty 

PTE students per professional staff n'o 

(faculty and administrators) 
Revenue minus total 1972-73 summer salaries $20,825 

I (PTE FuU-Tlme Equivalency) 

Regarding Table lac the excerpted data refers to the 
summer session last year, 1973. Each faculty member teaching 
in the classroom had a teacher to student ratio of 1 teacher 
to Ik.Z students* If the reader wanted to express this ratio 
in terms of total Omega professional personnel (classroom 
professors plus Omega administrators) last year's ratio 
would be 11.9 students per professional staff member. The 
sane sub-table Ix also highlights the data that after all 
Omega professional staff (faculty and administrators) are 
paid. Omega still has a reasalning summer revenue of $20,825. 

Under the annual assignment plan, the Improvement in 
productivity could be as follows by raising the number of 
students per teacher and the number of students per pro- 
fessional staff: 



TABLE ly 

Summer 197^ 

FXE students per teaching faculty 16. 7 

FTE students per professional staff 1-^,7 

Revenue minus total 1973-7^ summer salaries $27,^^00^ 

Table ly Illustrates that If the classroom ratio, 
^ expre ssed as students to teaching faculty would be raised 
^ by 2.5 students over the 1973 figure the annual assignment 
I plan would pay for Itself. However, such an Increase would 

be to the detriment of the other cluster colleges In the 
: College of DuPage because It would move the limited pool of 
summer students from the other clusters to Omega. In an 
effort to avoid such a dysfunctional activity by one college. 
Omega, and In an effort to plan a program that works toward 
the greater good of the College of DuPage, this became an 
unacceptable alternative. Graph A Illustrates that this 
problem can be answered If the teaching load Is redistributed 
during the higher demand quarters of Omega College's enroll- 
ment, namely 200 hours In Fall, 7^50 hours In Winter, and 
250 hours In Spring quarter. This distribution Is an 
estimated distribution and may vary based on possible 
enrollment fluctuations from term to term and In year from 
year. 

^based on 3k FTE faculty participating In the annual 
assignment plan (as per Omega survey during Fall quarter, » 73. ) 



since the faculty Is paid J of base pay rather than 
1/3 during the siinuaer quarter, a l6,7 PTE per teaching 
faculty ratio will produce as much revenue less salaries 

I, 

i during the summer quarter as 22.3 ratio would produce in 
other quarters. 

i; 

,! Table II and Graph C show how the plan for summer 

i, 197^ would look with a varying number of participating 

|, faculty. Here necessary revenue has been determined by use 

jl 

ijOf Formula 1, page 35, and necessary credit hour generation 
ijby use of Formula 2, page 35. Salary figures are based on 
: Omega's budgeted 1973-7'^ salaries. 

With 3^ participants. Omega would need to generate 
approximately 3OOO credit hours in addition to its summer 
1973 performance to pay for the annual assignment plan. 
Additional credit hours would be derived from sources listed 
in the section entitled "Revenue Generation: Ways and Heans 
found in this chapter. The figure of 3OOO additional credit 
hours is determined by subtracting the number of credit 
hours ('f,322) found in the kth quarter (which happened to 
have been the summer of 1973) from the projected number or 
credit hours (7 #^70) needed in the kth quarter by an Omega 
faculty of 31*. (See Graph E) This represents an average 
of approximately 90 credit hours per participating faculty 
member in addition to teaching loads carried during the 
summer 1973 session, or approximately 18 additional students. 
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On the following pages are Graphs c, D, and E. Graph c 
represents figures shown In Table II. Graph C holds 
additional Information over Table II by adding 1973»a 
summer performance. 

To view the figures In Table II from another perspective 
Graph D shows on a percentage basis the proposed annual 
assignment plan's Increase In revenue minus salaries, as 
opposed to revenue minus salaries generated during summer 
1973- Graph D reflects the fact that, given more partici- 
pants from the Omega faculty, the amount of revenue minus 
salaries Increases. 

Graph E shows the Increase In credit hours needed 
as the number of participants In the plan Increases, The 
Increase In credit hours must be distributed over the 
academic quarters when the student demand Is greater than 
full-time teaching manpower. (In this case those quarters 
are Pall, Winter and Spring.) 
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In Table III we see the number of credit hours needed 
per participant, plus the ratios of fTS stu.lents per PTE 
teaching faculty and PTE students per professional staff 
(administration). Here note that as the number of faculty 
and staff participants increases, the average number of 
credit hours needed per faculty and staff participant 
decreases. 



TABLE III 

Omega faculty 25 28 30 3i** 38 4l 

participants ^ j j 

Teaching faculty 

equivalent (minus 21 26 30 w? 

administration) ^ 

Number of credit 
hours needed per 

teaching faculty 265 258 254 250 245 242 
PTE students per 

teaching faculty 17.5 17.2 16. 8 16.7 16. 3 16. 1 
PTE studencs per 

professional staff Xij.8 14.8 14.7 14.7 i4.6 l4,6 

* Number of Omega faculty desiring annual assinnment 
on first survey. Since this number is subject to change, wo 
have shovm cost figures for both less and more participants 
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'i 

CONCLUSION i' 

I; 

To. conclude this section, the goals set by the committer 
for Its annual assignment plan can be met. Not only can all { 
administrative, professional, and teaching salaries be \ 
covered, but also the present levels of revenue minus i 
; salaries can be maintained. Since the plan can admit 
'varying numbers of participants. It does not lock all | 
1 faculty Into participating every year, and, with slight I 
adjustments in average number of credit hours generated for j 
the fourth <iuarter, future Increases In salary costs can 
be covered. Further, the objectives of the plan can be 
accomplished within Omega alone. I.e., without depending 
upon students enrolled In other clusters* courses for 
necessary credit hour generation. Thus the Institution's 
present system of scheduling and allocating courses durlns 
each quarter is not subverted. ' 

Further Benefits; Short and Long Run I 
Finally, to further establish the superiority of the ! 
annual assignment plan, some short and long run benefits to 
the institution follow. l' 
Short Run Benefits | 
Higher productivity is possible. Existing faculty can j! 
educate more student FTE when the students are there since ^ 
flexible assignments are possible. This Improves upon a 
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major falling of the present four-quarter and or 12 aonth 
contract since the teaching aaslgnment or other assignments 
were Identical all four quarters Instead of varying with 

;! student enrollments, 

,1 

Desired flexibility Is attained. As our survey 

I 

j suggested within Omega, many faculty desired only a three- 
ij quarter contract (8) while others want partial summer 

assignments (4). This program allows assignment flexibility 
j which the four-quarter or three-quarter assignment did not, 
j thus ending the ^have/liave not syndrome. »» 

i| Faculty can be assigned to other tasks besides teaching 

I' which can satisfy faculty need to demonstrate competence 

j' in various areas and may save on "high priced" consultants. 

1.1 

'. Finally, working conditions are greatly enhanced, 

especially for those with insecurity of annual income. 

; Long Run Benefits 

Lower administrative costs may be attained. Flexible 
scheduling allows higher annual PTE students to be educated 
with the same number of faculty which should lessen potential! 
administrative expenses In personnel recruiting, personnel 
office, part-time recruiting, as well as scheduling. 

Fewer additional faculty are required for higher PTE 
enrollments. A cluster, to educate 1000 PTE during the fall 
quarter program, must hire for fall Instead of other quarters.' 
With flexible s-4hednllng, the same faculty could educate ' 

'j 

O !■ 

ERIC 
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potentially 125O PTE in the fall and taper loads during the 
rest of the year as enrollment normally decreases. 

Leas future additional faculty office equipment ard 
j; space are required, with the same faculty handling higher 
I PTE and needing fewr additional faculty, less new office 
|- space and equipment are needed. 

|; An Improved recruiting position and retention of 

faculty are attained. The College of DuPage becomes more 
attractive to national faculty candidates who would be 
looking to teach as a full-year commitment. 

Lastly, the committee believes the goals set forth 
prior to our financial plan for an annual assignment were 
accomplished. 
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CHAPTER IV 
INTERNAL GOVERNANCE AW OPERATIONS 

# 

This work is a blending of an educational philosophy 
and an operational model In terms of an eduoatlonal policy :; 
system and a proposal for college governance. This chapter Ii 

i 

must go beyond a sufficient rationale for a year-round | 

i 

operation and an annual assignment system. It must point ' 

toward a clearer direction: toward an Internal governance ! 

I, 

model. Such a model should be based in the sound historical,'' 

I 

theoretical and economic underpinnings found In the earlier 
chapters. Itet, operational theory should be followed at \ 
this point as well as suggested functional steps for Omega '! 

College to pursue on a practical basis. ! 

ii 
II 

In the earlier sections of this Investigation it was i 

i 

expedient to Join together the two programs: year-round t' 
operation and annual assignment system, logically. Omega's I 
annual assignment program, as proposed, could not be fully i' 
operational without the other factor, year-round operation. ;| 
For the sake of clarity It was judged earlier In the work !' 
that only minimal distinction was needed to be made. f 

At this point, however, it might be well to dissect 
the two functions so that an in-depth analysis can be made 
regarding the annual assignment phase and how It might be 
operationalized, always keeping in mind that the two phases 

54 
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are meant to be complementary Ideas to the total Omega 
College proposal. 

W-lth the exception of the University of California at 

• 

Berkeley case the literature as investigated does not record 
results of faculty on an annual assignment system or some j, 
other form of teaching faculty Involvement on a yearly || 

contractual basis. Nor does the literature contain ex- \ 

ii 

planations of the delivery of such a system with resultant 
problems or benefits for the faculty and students. 



IMPLEMENTING THE ANNUAL ASSIGNMENT PROGRAM 

Key Elements of the Managerial Plan? 
Hierarchy of P urpose ^ 

Many operational details of the annual assignment 
phase of this proposal cannot be foreseen. What can be 
foreseen and accounted for in the planning, according to 
Kenneth Kelson, Ph.D., of Michigan State and Nova Univer- 
sities, are some of the "key elements" of a managerial plam 
its mission, goals, system-wide objectives, organizational 
aspect with specific performance standards. In essence. 
Nelson *s operational theory begins with abstract conceptu- 
alization and proceeds to specific delivery detail. 

The sections that follow will examine the larger 
college in terms of its over-all purpose. The chapter will 
proceed with an intergratlon of the JfRO/AAS and the 
hierarchy of purpose of the College of DuPage. After that 
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point a specific Investlcatlon into Omt&a College's 
governance regarding YRO/AAS will occur. 
Mission. Statement of the College of DuPap e 

The mission of the College of DuPage. Omega College, 
is "providing the finest educational experiences possible".^ 
A multiplicity of programs, over 100 in number, are offered 
, so that the students have a wide variety of options to 
. choose from when selecting their "educational goals. Persons 
. who choose to take a.ivantage of the educational facilities 
at the college can expect to find the emphasis on the needs 
of the individual and a deep concern for each student. «2 
The mission of the institution is set so as to individually 
help the student be "better prepared"^ to contribute to those 
dynamics referred to in the academic literature as "social 
change". , 

Goals Definition ! 
and Organizational Aspects i 

What follows in this "hierarchy of purpose"for the ! 
College of DuPage after an awareness of the institution's 
"mission" are its "goals". As found in Its catalog the 
school is to serve students with the offering of a wide 
variety of options and choices toward achieving one's 
personal "educational goals". 

^College of DuPage Catalop; 1973-74» "President's 
message", p. 3. 

^Ibid. 
^Ibia. 
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It Is the Intent of this YRO/AAS proposal that Omega 
College faculty have the time to plan into each one*s full-- 
year teaching calendar design objectives so that the goal 
statement will not be lost sight of within Omega College. 
This available time is critical in order to adequately 
serve the client population, the students. 

The college catalog notes that the vehicle for 
achieving such a performance is the organizational struc- 
ture. The "College of DuPage is organized along cluster 
college lines including five colleges and an experimental 
college". Thus the "system-wide" objectives follow: 

Each ) of the colleges has a maximum enrollment of 
approximately 1200 students to make it possible 
for students and faculty to work more closely 
together toward reaching educational goals. 
Hopefully, through the cluster college system, 
individualized personal attention for students, 
greater social and academic Interaction, greater 
involvement and closer faculty-student contact 
will take place. 2 

The next key element in the managerial plan is the 
"organizational aspect". For Omega College this would mean 
the acceptance of a YRO/AAS system placing faculty on full- 
year contracts by the other cluster organizations. 

It is apparent that the organizational aspect of the 

cluster college has had the intpnt of creating a small unit 
_ 

Ibid., p. 9, 

2 

Ibid. 
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with high contact between student axid teacher. It will 

once more be the purpose of a college plan, the YRO/AAS, 

to support the stated objective of the cluster ..organization 

Structure" as quoted In the College of DuPage Catalog . 

Speolfio Ob.1eotlves and !| 
Control Aspects jj 

As this theoretical model is brought down to the next |j 
lower level, graphically speaking, fsom the system-wide 
organizational aspect to the particular Omega College unit 
this would now mean to identify "specific objectives" 
never losing sight of the mission purpose of the College of { 

DuPage. The next step in this model Is that the Omega !' 

ji 

College faculty must convert the plan from an abstract jj 

i' 

model to a concrete staff activity. j' 

[i 

It might be well to note that according to the Nelson i 
model the proposed YRO/AAS model appears to compliment the i' 

It 

college's "hierarchy of purpose". Further use of the model 'j 
will follow the control aspect and specific performance 'l 

Standards. ! 

p 
{t 

The next part of this proposal will not be expressed 
in terms known as the control aspect of the proposed annual 
assignment portion of the program. Statements of specific 
needs and specific performance standards will be attempted 
next in this study. 

First there Is a need to meet specific teaching hour 
commitments while In service to the student-client and a 
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need to generate a determined credit hour revenue to match 
the costs of those hours. A suggested specific performance 
standard is to collectively draw plans as an Omega staff 
so as to reach the goal of generating the appropriate 
number of credit hours. 

Another need would be to increase contractual time to ij 
the college (which includes the new fourth quarter) beyond 
regular classroom hours. The specific performance could be [ 
to set all cluster college objectives for the year which ' 

i 

would include expressed individual targets utilizing such i 
Statistical tools as actual manhour estimates on and off .'i 
campus. Part of that particular target might include time ij 
commitments to: a) preparing a year-long class schedule; , 

b) mandatory student advlsment schedule by quarters; i' 

c) Omega College committee production such as the creation 
of a set of activities for the establishment of an academic 
community with a student life ; d) assess all-college (College 
of DuPagc) committee manhours from Omega staff so that 
realistic goals can be established based on the hour con- 
tribution spent to such a program. 

An additional need might arise vthen there are periods 
during the total four quarters when teaching loads will not 
be at maximum capacity. An explicit objective could be to 
Identify such time blocks and to design new classroom- 
instructional research material. Then an evaluation 
would be followed by new materials to improve and freshen 
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Instruction. Nothing can be worse for the learner or the 
Instructor than material that sounds "canned". Ko matter 
how excellent the data that special "spark" that makes 
teaching an art from may become lost when material is over 
familiar. Details such as the preceeding are only a "thumb* 
sketch" so that the reader can gain some understanding for 
the type of ideas that are being related in this part of 
the project. 

Operational ConGTusior.s 

The most crucial part of this annual assignment system 
is that Omega College faculty-staff membership overtly 
shapes and identifies the responsibilities that must be met 
to design a long-range (yearly) program in specific terms. 
Thus, we have established individual ownership and a 
commonly held group purpose. It is also Important that the 
goals are r eached by consensus and that the faculty spend 
the time necessary to reach that consensus so that the Omega 
College faculty of ♦'he College of DuPage will truly be 
committed in meeting its mission statement to citizens of 
District 501. 

Implementation of such a program can be achieved by 
each faculty member freely and collectively meeting with 
the administration of Omega College, the Educational Develop- 
ment Team (EDT) to work out preliminary objectives. These 
objectives should be published and at a later date the 
entire Omega community in workshop would create a final set 
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of objectives on an Individual and on an all-Omega organi- 
zational level. 

During this workshop period a reassessment would be 
made for the total year«s direction. This picture would 
become a feedback device and adjustments could be made so 

that a balanced set of Omega cluster responsibilities I' 

ij 

to the College of DuPage are surely met. Finally, individual'! 
■ I' 
: targets would be put in writing and faculty would move toward|; 

that implementation. A mid -year rea.i Justment might also be ij 
; conducted so that realistic goals could be identified and ! 
' completed. <! 

Need less tosay, goal setting as just described can only 
successfully be done when there Is a working relationship 
of mutual respect and trust between faculty members. When . 
such goal setting is done openly, all faculty note a positive 
work climate of a shared mission developing. When such 
programs go behind closed doors, mistrust is built and it 
eventually will subvert the Intsnt of achieving the higher 
productivity and creative climate found in participatory 
governance. This is obviously an evaluntive tool and how it 
is used must be carefully overseen by the entire Omega 
College faculty in open session so that Its purpose will be 
continually focused on the Omega job to be done and the work 
load thac must be shared and divided. The YRO/AAS proposal 
intent is in meeting with the stated College of Duf'age 
mission and purpose. Therefore, goal setting is the only 
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Intent of the designing of standards to be reached. 

This is meant to be a demonstration model. Omega 
College As made up of diverse and unique human beings and 
some will excel in advising students or working in student 
life while others will excel in individualized instruction 
as opposed to classroom instruction. It is during the all 
Omega planning period that teacher interests toward work 
load responsibility will be distributed based on competency 
and desire to work in such areas* 

Omega faculty may at the end of the first goal and 
objective setting period (year one) find itself wanting to 
explore another interest work area. An individual may then 
identify the shift in focus wanted for the next assignment 
period* 

As was written in the beginning of this section the 
specific details cannot be established at this point. What 
was presented in this section is a typology or model toward 
the accompllsh"'ent of the proposed annual assignment as 
part of the year-round operation for Onega College in 1974. 
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allow: 
expect: 



.for Individual professional growth- ' 

.a greater use and distribution of professional abilities. 

Ztll:L:n^^^^^^^^ -s^S..ent is u^^artaUen) ; 

l8 undertaken) ; activities (ualess a replaceable asslsnment 

.an Involveaent ia coxamittee work 

undertaken). ^ "^^"^^ ^"'^^^^^ ^ replaceable assignment is 
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All blocks may be adjusted (enlarged, decreased «ih^f^o^ 

another activity) depcndins upon coUegrand indivL.!.l * °I ''"'^"'^ ''^'^ 
such as workshops, seminars and coaucunUv "frv" Activities 
assignments that night replacfaSs^tud^nrnf^'r^' 
committee work should those activitl^^ L ^ 5 activities, and 

to perforu. activities be deemed valuable and necessary 

This proposal t_p invest Isa to the f ps-ihil «p 

. .comence in October of 1973 and be completed hv p.k. , 

.be reviewed by the entire faculty orS^erl conJ^ J'^''^ I. 1974; 
February; necessary chanee- wn.nJ II • College during the month 

and the completed study L^rbe pres.'n^d'tro^' 

for approval or disapproval ^^^^^"'^^^ ^° O^^^g^ on March 10, 197A 

•of th^'^^n^gf o%^n"p%^f f:rhls^r rr^^^^ ^-^^^-^ 

J ^'^Tj^ ijurage ror nls Approval in 1^«^hr 

budgec consideratit^ns. i ^ ^"v^x m iighc of educational and 

• If approved, the program wonlr! t - 

the entire «c«,enL 'y.Tr "iorn^^f^j^j/^P^-^" °^ i"4 for 
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A select co^ittee of nine .enber. would be asked to undertake this study. 

.five faculty mcmberc (including one counselor) from fKo«« r^iT 
.one «o.ber f roa the Educatxona? Development ""^'^ '^''^^^ 

.two students from Onega student body 
.the Dean of Instruction • 

Funds for this special project are requested for: 

$ 50.00 oaterials and suppl es 

2.100.00 conferences away from campus when necessary (re- 

10? nn ^omm^nd 3 weekends: Oct. Dec. Jan.) 

nn ^ 1 secretary (5 hours per week for 12 weeks) 

- "sts for coffee per each session ^ 

« 

$2,288.00 



8-16-73 
CDC/tr 
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« 4 

i^signaent Guideline 
a proposal 



It Is reconmended that a perfonsance standard 
be established in each instructional area. * 
This standard would indicate the paxlroun num- 
ber of students that can be scheduled into a 
given subject offering. Ihe standard which is 
set vould permit the goals and objectives of 
the particular offering being successfully 
achieved. Exceeding the determined standard 
\rould adversely affect the success of the 
offering. 

EXAMPLES: 

psychology 1X0 45 students 

. aath 101 30 students 

history 101 50 students 

Once a total performance standard for all 
Instructional offerings has been established, 
no Increases in the p.s. would be allowed dur- 
ing a given year. An efficiency rate would then 
be determined. 



Fall Terra 
Winter Tern 
Spring Term 



90% 

80 or 85% 
75 or 80% 



An Individual instructor would be assigned a 
certain number of courses over a year of three 
quarters according to the curriculum design of 
a college. His te:.ching responsibility would be 
set by the performance standard. 



EXAMPLE; 



Fall 



a history 
instructor's assignment 
Winter 



101 50 students 

101 50 students 

102 50 students 



102 50 students 

102 50 students 

103 50 students 



Spring 

103 50 students 
103 50 students 
102 50 students 



150 students 




150 students 150 students 

150 students per quarter X 3 quarters = 450 students a. p.s. 
A 50 students represents his annual £€rfora8nce standard 
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The efficiency rate would be applied: 



150 students less 10% Fall 15 students loss factor 
150 students less 15% Winter 22 students loss factor 
* 150 students less 20% Spring 30 students loss factor 



A50 students 67 allowable loss 

Thus, if a teacher offered or made available instructional 
service for 450 students over a three-quarter period, he 
Vould have met his performance standard.. The assignment 
configuration would be an ind:vidual college decision, 
If the teacher alifso mat his efficiency rate (actually 
taught 383 students or inore but l«ss than 451) , then the 
teacher's teaching assignment would be considered satisfactory. 

Otherwise, the instructor would be expected to serve a 
40 hour week. His duties would include those elements viewed 
essential to the learning climate. The elements Include 
Instruction, advising, office hours, preparation of material, 
committee involvement and/or other duties as det«rmiiied by 
the dean of his respective college. 



To detemins the performance standard, a select group 
jidght bs formed. 

a. en outside and independent group 

b. Council with Chairman of Instructional Council 

c. the Instructional Council 

d. a mixture of the above j- 



CDC/aa 
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A proposal to undertake a special proioet in the area of Staff Development. 

PROPOSAL: To study the feasibility of establishing au annual assignment svstett within 
Omega College for 1974-75. ~ = ^-^'n^n 

All faculty assignaeats would be a nnually constructed over four quarters. 
Each assigcffient would always reflect: 

a. the policies, nission, philosophy and plan of the College of DuPage. 
D. the guidelines established by the College Council, 
c. the philosophy and goals of Omega College. 
<3. the needs of the students, 

e. the individual faculty member's goals or objectives. 
The configuration of an assigninent would normally include: 

A^stnictional service (base^ upon perfonaance standard and student 
enrollment) . . 

b. advisint; and conference tiiiia 

c. studctnt life activities 
d» all collct^a coaffilttGe work 

iiyiividur.I college comaittpe work 
f» planning and evaluation time 
S* profession/personal growth 

The annual assigninent would distribute the faculty nember»s professional 
effort accordingly: 

m 

a. Instructional service would equal 50% of total annual asnigniucnt 

b. advising and conference would equal 20% cf total annual assignment 

c. student life activities would equal 10% of total annual assignment 

all college ccmmittee work would equal :~- 3% of total annual assignment 

e. Individual colxege committee vork would equal 5% of total annual assignment 

f. planning and evaluation would equal 3 6% of total annual assignment 

g. professional growth would equal __6% of total annual a ssigniuent 
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The totality of annual assicnncnts uould: 

provide: ,a comprehensivp picture cf professional effort; 
.a constancy of prof er.r.iona,! effort; 
.an integrated educational program; 
.a stability in ccheduliuf,; 

.an instrument for individual and college aQsescmerts. 

roqulre; .the offering and an annual «ducArit>nal program and schedule; 

.setting of individual goali; and objective:; .oincidinj; with college 
goals and oh j act iven; 

.an idftntification and listing of individual capabilities, limitation, 
Q and styl«s; 

ERIC .ortenalve profilas of student needs and wants (via Xn^titutionAl Re»eareh) ; 

.a careful and cn-golng ftxpression ^gd "pro lection of colleg* id< rity 



